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THE 



EXPANSION OF TRADE IN CHINA. 



I. CHINA'S UNOPENED TRADE MARKETS. 

When an attempt is made to speak about China, the 
oldest and in some respects the greatest empire in 
existence, with a venerable and historic civilisation, 
and about her intelligent, hardy, sober, ingenious, 
enterprising, thrifty, and industrious people, it is per- 
plexing to decide where to begin, and it is difficult 
to determine where to stop. The population of the 
Chinese Empire is estimated at 400,000,000, or 
not far short of the entire population of Europe, 
while the area of China proper and her dependent 
territories, viz. Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet, Jun- 
garia and East Turkestan, extend to about 4,200,000 
square miles, or rather more than one-twelfth part 
of the entire land surface of the globe. The area of 
the Chinese Empire is about thirty-five times larger 
than the area of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and it is difficult to form an adequate 
idea of its vastness. In the following remarks which 
you have been kind enough to invite me to make, it 
will be my endeavour to deal in a business way with 
the commercial problems that now present themselves 
in China, including the opening-up of her inland 
waterways to steam navigation, and the urgently 
needed fiscal reform, which should practically result 
in the markets of the whole of the Chinese Empire 
and its dependencies, including Manchuria, being 
thrown opepa to trade. The great majority of the 

A2 



natives are essentially industrial and commercial, 
notwithstanding the impediments which surround 
the transport of produce and the interchange of 
merchandise of every description. In the markets 
of the Chinese Empire — many of which in the in- 
terior are not yet tapped — there is to be found an 
outlet not only for British but for the whole world's 
surplus products. The area of the province of 
Szeohuan alone is 167,000 square miles, and its popu- 
lation is estimated at about 68,000,000. 

a. SCANT KNOWLEDGE AT HOME. 

During six months' sojourn in England and Soot- 
land circumstances have brought me into contact 
with a large number of people. Speaking generally, 
it is perfectly evident that popular knowledge in 
Great Britain as to the immense issues at stake in 
China is of the most elementary kind, and hardly 
any means exists for educating the people on this 
question. Lord Kosebery when Prime Minister 
rightly predicted that " the Far Eastern Question is 
one which, in its essential importance and the mag- 
nitude of the interests concerned, bids fair to over- 
shadow all other subjects of international debate." 
It is of supreme importance that the China League, 
in deaUng with the responsible work which it has 
commenced, should, in a measure, follow the methods 
of the Navy League, a body whose services to the 
Empire cannot be over-estimated. By so doing it 
would be the more likely to accomphsh its object. 
But it is essential also that Chambers of Com- 
merce and other public institutions throughout the 
United Kingdom should lend their cordial co-opera- 
tion and active support to this most important move- 
ment. Such action would do much to educate, and 



would in time tend to create a sound public opinion. 
In consequence of the present state of parties in 
Great Britain it is principally by the weight of public 
opinion that the Government in office for the time 
being can be influenced to adopt a clearly defined 
and continuous Hne of policy on a question of such 
magnitude. There can hardly be said to be any 
public opinion at home regarding the British Em- 
pire's extensive commercial interests in the Far Bast. 
Consequently successive Governments have not for a 
long period followed any decided line of action. Their 
poUcy has been one of waiting on events, and if this 
is allowed to go on it may ultimately* lead to grave 
complications or the sacrifice of our interests in that 
part of the world. 

3. FOREIGN TRADE : CHINA, JAPAN, AND INDIA. 

China's Foreign Trade has increased from Hk. 
taels 127,000,000, or at 65. 6^. =£41, 275, 000, in 
1870, to Hk, taels 461,000,000, or at 35. 0^. 
=£70,000,000, in 1899— an expansion in taels of 
263 per cent. This increase has taken place in face 
of the hindrances and the numerous exactions levied 
in the shape of likin and kindred inland taxation on 
all merchandise. 

Japan's Foreign Trade has increased from yen 
34,000,000, or at is. 6(i. = £7,650,000, in 1869, to 
yen 436,000,000, or at 25. (HtZ. = £44,406,250, in 1899 
— an expansion in yen of 1179 per cent. 

British India's Trade has increased from rupees 
890,000,000 in 1869, or at 25. = £89,000,000, to rupees 
1,811,000,000 in 1899, or at I5. 4^. = £120,733,333— 
an expansion in rupees of 103 per. cent. 

The annual figures of the trade of the three 
countries from 1869 are given in tables appended. 



4. THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA. 

American, British, German, Japanese and Eussian. 

British commercial supremacy has hitherto been 
conspicuous in the markets of Asia, but the fact should 
not be lost sight of that the ]^itish people have 
enjoyed the advantage of being first in the field in 
those markets. According to the Imperial Maritime 
Customs returns, China's foreign trade for 1899 aggre- 
gated Hk. taels 461,000,000 ; and in this, including 
India, Canada and our Colonies, the trade under the 
British Flag shared to the extent of Hk. taels 
286,000,000, or at 35. O^d. about £43,000,000— that 
is to say, 62 per cent, of the total — while that of all 
the other countries in Europe and America combined 
amounted to £27,000,000, or 38 per cent, of the 
whole. The value of the carrying trade in Foreign 
Imports for 1899 aggregated Hk. taels 273,766,000, 
and was divided between the following flags : — 



British . 
German . 
Japanese . 
American 
Russian . 
Other countries 



Hk. taels 167,685,000 or 68 % 
„ 30,601,000 or 13 % 
., 24,940,000 or 11 % 
„ 2,488,000 or 1*07 % 

„ 149,000 or -06 96 

„ 16,268,000 or 6-87 % 

100. % 



These percentages are reckoned after deducting 
the Chinese share, viz. Hk. taels 42,840,000, from 
the total of the trade, viz. Hk. taels 273,766,000. 

The shares taken by Britain, Japan, Germany, 
Eussia and America, in the carrying trade between 
the Treaty Ports of China in 1899 were as follows : — 





Tonnage 


Export Duties 


Outward 
Tonnage 
dues paid 


Tonnage 


Coast Trade 




Outward 


paid 


Inward 


duties paid 






Taels 


Taels 




Taels 


Britain 


8,307,000 


3,493,000 


76,000 


8,313,000 


1,110,000 


Japan 


706,000 


144,000 


7,000 


706,000 


36,000 


Germany . 


469,000 


334,000 


9,000 


469,000 


94,000 


Bussia 


87,000 


8,000 


2,000 


90,000 


3,000 


America • 


80,000 


4,000 


1,000 


16,000 


1,000 




After deducting from the total, viz. tons 
28,275,615, the Chinese share, viz. tons 8,733,880, 
in the carrying trade, outwards and inwards^ between 
the Treaty Ports of China in 1899, the tonnage and 
the percentages of the said five flags were as follows : — 



British 

Japanese 

German 

Russian 

American 



Total Tonnage 



16,620,630 

1,411,748 

928,420 

176,700 

44,209 



Percentage 



85 % 

7 o/o 

5 % 
•90 o^ 

•23% 



5. CHINA'S RESOURCES, MEN, MATERIAL, &c 

To describe even in the most succinct form the 
immense resources of China, in men, in agriculture, 
in variety of climate, in facilities for transport by 
water, &c., would fill a somewhat big volume ; while 
the mineral wealth of the country is enormous, even 
when compared with Europe as a whole. The follow- 
ing extracts, however, will give some idea of their 
magnitude. The learned Abbe Hue, in his classic 
work, " The Chinese Empire," translated into English 
in 1855, said : — 

" It may be that it would be possible to find in China all 
the elements necessary for organising the most formidable 
army in the world. The Chinese are intelligent, ingenious, 
and docile. They comprehend rapidly whatever they are 
taught and retain it in their memory. They are persevering 
and astonishingly active when they choose to exert them- 
selves, respectful to authority, submissive, and obedient, 
and they would easily accommodate themselves to all the 
exigencies of the severest discipline. . . . The Chinese 
possess also a quality most precious in soldiers, and which 
can scarcely be found as well developed among any other 
people — namely, an incomparable facility at supporting pri- 
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vations of everjr kind. . . . We have often been astonished 
to. see how they will bear hunger, thirst, heat, cold, the diffi- 
culties and fatigues of a long march as if it were mere play. 
Thus both morally and physically they seem capable of 
meeting every demand ; and with respect to numbers, they 
might be enrolled in millions. . . . The equipment of this 
immense army would also be no very hard matter. There 
would be no occasion to have recourse to foreign nations. 
Their own country would furnish in abundance all the 
material that could be desired as well as workmen without 
number quick at comprehending any new invention. . . . 
China would present also inexhaustible resources for a navy. 
Without speaking of the vast extent of her coasts, along 
which the numerous population pass the greater part of 
their lives on the sea, the great rivers and immense lakes in 
the interior, always covered with fishing and trading junks, 
might furnish multitudes of men, habituated from their 
infancy to navigation, nimble, experienced, and capable of 
becoming excellent sailors for long expeditions. . . . But 
when you become thoroughly acquainted with this Empire 
of 400 millions of inhabitants ; when you know what are 
the resources in soil and population of these rich and fertile 
countries, you cannot but ask what should prevent such a 
nation from exercising great influence over the affairs of the 
human race. What it wants is a man of genius : a man 
truly great, capable of assimilating the power and vitality of 
this nation — more populous than all Europe — and which 
counts more than thirty centuries of civilisation." 

The Chinese Ambassador at Washington wrote 
in the North American Beview for July 1900 : — 

" The Province of Shansi could supply the whole world 
with coal at the present rate of consumption for 3,000 
years. . . . There are at present only about 400 miles of rail- 
road open to traffic throughout the whole country, and all the 
lines building and projected foot up to 5,000 or 6,000 miles 
more. China proper covers about as many square miles as 
the States east of the Mississippi. Those States, with a 
population of 50,000,000, require 100,000 miles of railroad to 
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do iheir business. China, with a population eight times as 
large, would naturally be supposed to need at least about an 
equal mileage of roads for her purposes. It would not be 
strange if the activity in railroad construction in the United 
States soon after the Civil War should find a parallel in 
China in coming years. . . . The Province of Szechuen caji 
muster more able-bodied men than the German Empire. 
The Province of Shantung can boast of as many native-bom 
sons as France. Scatter all the inhabitants of Costa Bica 
or Nicaragua in Canton, and they would be completely lost 
in that city's surging throngs. Transport all the people of 
Chile into China and they would fill only a city of the first 
class." 

In the Eeport on the Foreign Trade of China 
for 1899, the Statistical Secretary of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs wrote : — 

" The Chinese, from highest to lowest, are traders by 
instinct, and are prompt to take advantage of every oppor^ 
t unity of profit. To form an idea of what future prospects 
are it is fair to make a comparison with India. The areas 
of the two Empires are almost identical and their products 
very similar. But China has a larger, a more industrious, 
and more intelligent population, while, on the whole, the 
country is probably more fertile and possesses greater 
mineral resources. In the former country trade is assisted 
by good roads, railways, and lightness or absence of taxa- 
tion; in the latter at present it is hampered by directly 
opposite conditions. The result is, that the exports from 
India are worth three times the exports from China. With 
equal opportunities, which the building of railways and 
opening of mines will bring about, this discrepancy should 
disappear. The year 1899 has shown in a striking manner 
what an advance is made when circumstances are propitious. 
As will be shown later on, the year was favourable to 
exports, and we have as a result to record in each direction 
the highest figures ever reached.*' 

And in his Eeport on the Trade of Tientsin for 
1897, the Commissioner of Maritime Customs said : — 
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*' It is astonishing how speedily, despite their reputed con- 
servatism, Chinese adapt themselves to a new environment 
and make the most of increased transport facilities offered 
them. Already Peking fruit is sent direct by rail to Tangku 
for shipment south, and Peking is similarly supplied with 
southern fruit. Traffic generally developed so rapidly that 
it soon became necessary to double the line." 

It may be useful to quote Sir Robert Hart's 
words in connection with concessions obtained from 
the Chinese Government. In the North American 
Beview for January 1901 he wrote : — 

"As for those who wish to improve communications, 
build railroads, open mines and start various industries, 
they too should remember that their eagerness to supply 
does not necessarily mean a corresponding demand, and that 
whatever they do take in hand can only be a success pro- 
vided native sentiment and prejudices are studied and shown 
consideration for. 

" The syndicates which handle concessions owe it to their 
shareholders to see that their title is not only legally indis- 
putable but locally acceptable, otherwise failure must be, and 
dividends need not be, looked for. The motto of the Chinese 
trader is to live and let live, and his trading strength lies 
mainly in combination, an inherited science of business 
organisation, safe for its members and not harmful to their 
clients ; and he is quite a match for the foreigner whose aim is 
to cut the ground from under his neighbour's feet, and whose 
commercial gospel is that competition is the life of trade." 

6. ABOLITION OP LIKIN: HOW TO INCREASE 

CHINA'S REVENUE. 

Likin is one of many inland taxes charged by the 
native oflSoials at the various barriers created for the 
purpose on the inland waters, rivers, canals, creeks, 
&c. It is imposed on practically every kind of mer- 
chandise and goods. There is scarcely any limit to 
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the number of times likin may be levied throughout 
the same province, and the amount of the levy is 
generally measured by the greed of the collecting 
oflScial. These extortionate inland taxes have hitherto 
hampered trade most seriously. In many instances 
they have stifled its legitimate growth, and until 
abolished will continue to do so. Professor Giles's 
definition of likin is as follows : — 

" A tax, originally of one cash per tael on all sales, volun- 
tarily imposed upon themselves by the people, with a view 
of making up the deficiency in the land tax of China caused 
by the Taiping Eebellion, &c. . . . often called the war tax." 

Speaking in London in December 1899, Mr. Byron 
Brenan, C.M.G., Her Majesty's Consul-General at 
Shanghai, said :— 

" As he understood it, British trade in China only needed 
non-interference. When he wished to develop his biceps he 
went to Sandow and bought a set of dumb-bells. Commerce 
in China did not need that treatment. The condition of 
commerce in China was more that of a man prostrate on his 
back, over whom a house had fallen, with the timber lying 
across his ribs and dSbris and bricks and mortar smothering 
him. That man did not ask to be developed, he asked to be 
rescued ; and if British and foreign trade in general were 
only given an opportunity of growing freely, it would require 
no assistance at all ; it would develop by itself. And what 
was the reason why it had not developed more than it had 
done ? It was simply because in every district where trade 
entered, there were hundreds of poor officials whose only 
chance of getting money and keeping body and soul together 
was to prey upon commerce. They did not prey upon the 
foreigner because they were afraid to, but the moment our 
goods passed into the hands of the Chinese, then they picked 
and took all they could. And the difficulty of remedying 
this evil — that of giving foreign commerce a fair chance — ^was 
that in the course of years the officials had acquired a vested 
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interest in these predatory raids on trade. It was almost as 
difficult to remove a Chinese official who merely lived on the 
merchandise passing through the country as to remove some 
of our officials in England who were in the enjoyment of 
sinecures." 

The abolition of likin, and the question of the 
revised tariff to be substituted, were referred in the 
autumn of 1899 by the Chinese G-overnment to a 
special Commission consisting of Sir Eobert Hart 
and two Chinese officials of high rank. The Com- 
mission was directed to make full inquiries into this 
important question, and to report. In Peking in May 
1900 Sir Eobert Hart, in the course of a lengthy 
interview, informed me that the Commission had 
accomplished much useful work, and that he hoped 
the members would be able to complete their Eeport 
before he returned to Europe this spring. The so- 
called " Boxer " troubles broke out in North China 
in June 1900, and on that account the Eeport may 
be delayed, as the papers and voluminous returns 
from the provincial officials concerning likin, &c., 
were doubtless burned at the same time as Sir 
Eobert's official chambers, most of the Customs 
records, and several of Sir Eobert's journals, &c., 
which latter it will be impossible to replace. 

Speaking at the Annual Meeting of the Hong 
Kong Chamber of Commerce in April 1900 the 
Chairman, referring to inland taxation, said : — 

" The tso liy or destination tax, continues to bear the 
same indefinite shape that it has always done, and which it 
will do so long as Chinese officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, are really unfriendly to foreign trade, and look upon 
it as a milch cow to be squeezed in every available manner, 
while foreign Powers seem to be quite impotent in the 
matter of insisting upon the carrying out of their treaties. 
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It cannot be too often brought before the pubhc, and this 
must be my excuse for repeating it here, that in Article 28 
of the British Tientsin Treaty, of 1858, after defining the 
method of payment of transit dues, the following words 
occur : And on payment thereof a certificate shall be issued 
tohich shall exempt the goods from all further inland 
charges whatsoever. This contention is fully endorsed by 
Lord Elgin's private despatch to the Foreign Office, 
advising the Treaty, and yet the indefinite tso li tax still 
flourishes. The efforts made by Her Majesty's Consul at 
Canton to obtain reliable information about taxation at 
destination had a somewhat disappointing result, as it 
transpired that, although most articles of foreign import 
were professedly liable to a tso li tax of about 2 per cents, 
the system of collection is so unreliable that there is really 
no certainty as to its amount. . . . 

" The revival by the Canton Government of the farm for 
the collection of the likin in Kwangtung naturally led to 
expectation of all the abuses which attended the last 
monopoly, and the Chamber accordingly addressed Her 
Majesty's Consul at Canton on the subject, who, with his 
usual promptitude, had already made a protest to the 
Viceroy against the establishment of the likin farm ; and, 
although that official did not admit that the farm was an 
infringement of Treaty Eights, he issued stringent orders 
against any abuse of their position by the farmers, appa- 
rently with some success. The principle of these monopolies 
is, however, distinctly opposed to the spirit of the Treaties, 
and their establishment cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated. . . ." 

The North American Beview for January 1901 
contained an article by Sir Eobert Hart, " China and 
her Foreign Trade," in which he dealt with the 
abolition of likin, transit passes, the revision of tariff, 
&c., and his views are of the very highest im- 
portance. Sir Robert wrote : — 

^* The five per cent, tariff may be pronounced unobjec- 
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tionable and suitable, but it is supplemented by a special 
rule which allows goods to be carried from or to a port to or 
from any inland place, however distant, on payment of a 
transit due of two and one-half per cent. The foreigner 
wishes to read this rule as exempting his goods, if imports, 
from all subsequent, and if exports, from all anterior 
taxation ; while the Chinese official maintains that it merely 
protects a transit between port and place. This is already a 
sufficient cause for disputes and ill-feeling, but the real 
hardship caused by this incomplete stipulation lies deeper. 
In the first place, it takes no account of the immense size of 
the Empire or the Provinces to be passed through, or of the 
fact that each Province is a little kingdom in itself, manages 
its own taxation and finances, and is caused serious embar- 
rassment by a stipulation which neither recognises its 
circumstances and requirements, nor was made a subject of 
provincial discussion and arrangement in advance. It is not 
quite an adequate reply to this complaint to say that the 
Central Government, having entered into an international 
engagement for the whole, ought to have thereon proceeded 
to rearrange the parts. In the second place, while the 
stipulation was only intended for application to foreign 
traders and foreign trade proper, it soon became the 
practice of unscrupulous persons, foreign and native, to take 
advantage of it — ^the latter to escape provincial taxation, 
and the former to create a new source of gain out of fees 
received for passing Chinese property as belonging to 
foreigners. 

" It has thus come to pass that Chinese officials have felt 
themselves belittled and inconvenienced by treaty and tariff, 
and foreign trade and foreign intercourse have consequently 
never been regarded by them with sympathetic eye. . . . 

"The Extra-territoriality and Most Favoured Nation 
clauses will of course be retained, whether old treaties are 
revived or new ones negotiated after the present disorder 
ends. But to the latter it would be fair, and in the general 
interest, too, to add a rider to the effect that whatever 
Power claims to participate in any advantage newly 
accorded to another Power by China will, on the other hand, 
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aceept and be bound by the conditions on which such 
advantages are granted. 

" The Tariff requires revision, for since 1860 all values 
have altered and many new commodities have appeared. 
Whether it is to remain a five per cent, tariff or be made 
ten per cent, is a point for negotiators to deal with. The 
Commission consulted the provincial officials in this connec- 
tion, and purposed to propose a ten per cent, import duty, 
plus a five per cent, transit due, payable simultaneously, 
coupled with the total abolition of all other taxes on such 
imports for ever after and everywhere, and the Government 
was to arrange for the equitable division of the amount so ^ 
realised between the Central and the Provincial Treasuries. 
As for exports, it was under consideration to retain the five 
per cent, rate but do away with the right to bring produce 
from the interior under transit passes, coupled with an 
undertaking to refund to the exporter at the time of export 
to a foreign country whatever amounts he had paid on such 
produce over and above a half tariff rate between the place 
of purchase and the port of export. Some such arrangement 
would satisfy the Provincial officials, would efface hostility 
to the spread of foreign trade, and would also at once do 
away with the malpractices and abuses connected with the 
present unpopular transit system. 

" The most important point of all, however, is that which 
is connected with negotiation. Negotiation concerning 
commercial matters ought not to be in any degree of the 
nature of dictation, and it ought to proceed slowly and 
cautiously, and not only with a perfect knowledge of facts 
and circumstances, but with a full and friendly consideration 
for the other party's views and necessities ; and in no 
country is this more necessary than in China — an empire 
composed of a score of grand Provinces, each a kingdom in 
itself, with its own budget and its own system of taxation. 
What is good and suitable elsewhere is not necessarily so in 
China, and a negotiator there, to do any matter justice and 
formulate a workable and useful rule, must put himself in 
the other's place and see with the other's eyes. Such 
procedure, in addition to being what justice and common 
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sense demand, would have the additional recommendation 
and advantage of winning the native negotiator's sympathy 
and enlisting the Chinese Government's support, and so 
would secure honest effect for the rules agreed on. 

^'But let negotiators be as painstaking as you please, 
they and their Governments only lay the rails, so to speak, 
and the merchant himself must provide the trains and find 
the passengers. . . ." 

The abolition of inland taxation would forthwith 
lead to the opening-up of new markets and to a 
large augmentation in trade. As a quid pro quo the 
European Powers can safely concede to China a 
substantial increase in the tariflE now in force on im- 
ports under treaty. But any increase should be 
granted on one condition only, viz. that the likin tsix 
and every other inland tax, levy, or charge of what- 
ever nature on trade should be abohshed. The 
payment of the one increased tax in place of likin 
and all inland taxation on merchandise, to be fixed 
in a new treaty, should be definite and final. One 
single payment should allow all merchandise of what- 
ever nationality to be moved, shipped and transported 
throughout the whole of China and her dependencies, 
including Manchuria — that is, from any one part of 
China to any other part, however remote — vrithout 
further charge of any kind whatever, and the payment 
of the revised tariff should exempt merchandise from 
taxation after its arrival at destination. It should 
be arranged beforehand that the revenue from the 
revised tariff shall be divided proportionately between 
the Central and the Provincial Governments. This 
is most important, because when likin and inland 
taxation are abolished it is essential that the local 
officials should have the requisite revenue to carry 
on the administration of the Provinces. The 
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new treaty should contain a stipulation that the 
increased tariff shall be collected and administered 
by the Imperial Maritime Customs. This depart- 
ment has rendered the most invaluable service to 
the Central Government and to foreign trade ever 
since it was established in 1869. The fact of the 
new increased tariff being collected by the Imperial 
Maritime Customs would be a sufficient guarantee 
that the money would be honestly administered. The 
consequent large increase in work would necessi- 
tate a considerable increase in the staff of the 
Maritime Customs, but no doubt a number of the 
likin and other officials could be employed. The 
Maritime Customs is the only honest department of 
the Chinese Administration. In its ranks there is 
the nucleus of the very best material for the ultimate 
formation of a Civil Service for the Chinese Empire. 
From an increased volume of trade, on which would 
be charged the revised and increased tariff, China 
and the Chinese people would derive immense benefit, 
as has been pointed out in section No. 6 of this 
paper, dealing with China's resources. 



7. TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF CHINA, AND 

FREEDOM OF TRADE. 

American, German, Japanese and British interests 
in China are principally commercial. Therefore we 
should strive for freedom of trade throughout China 
and her dependent territories, including Manchuria ; 
in other words, for the " open door " and the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. Needless to say, 
the Chinese would support this course. The people 
of these four nations desire this, and they now prac- 
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tically do all the trade of Manchuria, yet Manchuria 
is already under a Eussian protectorate. If the co- 
operation of America, G-ermany, Japan and Great 
Britain is practicable in respect of their common 
interests in Manchuria, the present time seems 
opportune to come to a definite written agreement 
with Russia and to work harmoniously with her con- 
cerning future trade in Manchuria. With her rapidly 
multiplying population America must grow more 
dependent every year upon foreign markets as 
customers for the steadily increasing surplus products 
of her labour. The United States do a large business 
with Manchuria, therefore it appears expedient that 
they should co-operate with Germany, Japan, and 
Great Britain for the maintenance of the " open 
door" throughout China, including Manchuria, for 
all comers on equal terms. Great Britain's greatest 
interest is still peace, and Russia stands greatly in 
need of it also. To the latter it is an economic 
necessity, inasmuch as her vast material resources 
in Europe and Siberia urgently require to be deve- 
loped, and Russia's economic condition is at least a 
century behind that of the countries of Europe and 
the United States. 

A Member of Parliament, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for July 1900, entitled " Our 
Vacillation in China and its Consequences," wrote : — 

" Instead of abusing Eussia it would be wiser to emulate 
her qnajities, and so seek to put a barrier in her way at the 
points where the interests of our own country become 
imperative. It is easy for a strong nation to come to a 
durable understanding with her — witness Germany and 
Austria. But we shall never do it by writing sarcastic 
despatches and making rude speeches, and then meekly 
accepting her fact accomplished to our injury. That is the 
policy of the boy who puts his finger to his nose and runs 
away — and it has been ours far too long." 
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8. THE CHINA PROBLEM. 

The extreme gravity of the complex China problem 
does not appear to be rightly appreciated either in 
America or in Great Britain, and under certain circum- 
stances it may yet prove the greatest problem the 
• world has had to face. The average foreigner is 
scarcely able to comprehend the Orientals and 
Orientalism. The dragon which was thought to be 
dead is full of resource. In all matters relating to 
China there is no greater authority living than Sir 
Eobert Hart, who has for upwards of thirty-seven 
years been Inspector-General of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs. His remarkable essays, " The 
Peking Legations : A National Uprising and an 
International Episode," and " China and Eeconstruc- 
tion, November 1900," in the Fortnightly Beview 
for November 1900 and January 1901, may not be 
fully understood in Europe, but they are deserving of 
the most careful study. A new and important 
element in the China problem has presented itself in 
the recent uprising to which Sir Eobert Hart has 
referred — namely, the existence over a considerable 
part of the Chinese Empire of a national movement 
in support of the Government in Peking, notwith- 
standing the widespread desire for gradual reform. 
This is quite an exceptional departure in the history 
of China, because hitherto any such movement 
has invariably been local. No doubt it has arisen, 
and not unnaturally, from a feeling of reaction against 
foreign aggression. If in consequence of foreign 
injustice the Chinese people become patriotic and 
combine to protect their territory and their common 
interests, Europe will again be face to face with the 

B 2 
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"Yellow Peril." It is not so many centuries since 
the "Yellow Peril" overran Eastern Europe, and 
who can tell that the Chinese milUons may not be- 
come fired by the example of Japan, start military 
schools and adopt modern methods of warfare ? Some 
really great leader of men may arise and organise the 
unnumbered forces of the Empire in order to regain 
her lost territory. We should remember that her 
population is not far short of the entire population 
of Europe. In the first article, November 1900, Sir 
Eobert Hart wrote : — 

**What has happened has been the logical effect of 
previous doings. Europe has not been ungenerous in her 
treatment of China ; but, even so, has wounded her. A 
more tactful, reasonable, and consistent course might pos- 
sibly have produced better results, but in no case could 
foreigners expect to maintain for ever their extra-terri- 
torialised status and the various commercial stipulations 
China had conceded to force 

** Wen Hsiang, the celebrated Prime Minister of China 
during the minority of Tung Chih in the early sixties, often 
said, * You are all too anxious to awake us and start us on a 
new road, and you will do it ; but you will all regret it, for, 
once awaking and started, we shall go fast and far — further 
than you think, much further than you want ' ! His words 
are very true 

" But what is this ' Yellow Peril ' ? The Chinese, an 
intelligent, cultivated race, sober, industrious, and on its 
own lines civilised, homogeneous in language, thought, and 
feeling, numbering four hundred millions, lives in its own 
ring fence and covers a country which — made up of fertile 
land and teeming waters, with infinite variety of mountain 
and plain, hill and dale, and every kind of climate and con- 
dition — on its surface produces all that a people requires, 
and in its bosom hides untold virgin wealth that has never 
yet been disturbed, this race, after thousands of years of 
haughty seclusion and exclusiveness, has been pushed by 
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the force of circumstances and by the superior strength of 
assailants into treaty relations with the rest of the world, 
but regards that as a humiliation, sees no benefit accruing 
from it, and is looking forward to the day when it in turn will 
be strong enough to revert to its old life again and do away 
with foreign intercourse, interference, and intrusion 

" Twenty millions or more of Boxers armed, drilled, dis- 
ciplined, and animated by patriotic — if mistaken — motives, 
will make residence in China impossible for foreigners, will 
take back from foreigners everything foreigners have taken 
from China, will pay off old grudges with interest, and will 
carry the Chinese flag and Chinese arms into many a place 
that even fancy will not even suggest to-day, thus preparing 
for the future upheavals and disasters never even dreamed 
of. In fifty years' time there will be millions of Boxers in 
serried ranks and war's panoply at the call of the Chinese 
Government — there is not the slightest doubt of that ! And 
if the Chinese Government continues to exist it will en- 
courage, and it will be quite right to encourage, uphold, and 
develop this national Chinese movement ; it bodes no good 
for the rest of the world, but China will be acting within its 
right and will carry through the national programme. No- 
thing but partition, a difficult and unlikely international 
settlement, or a miraculous spread of Christianity in its best 
form, a not impossible but scarcely to be hoped for reUgious 
triumph, will defer, will avert this result. Is either the one 
or the other within the limits of practical politics or practical 
propagandism ? I fear not. And if not, what ? Then the 
lawlessness of the present rising must be condoned and the 
Manchu Dynasty supported. To this end it will be made to 
'lose face ' as little as possible, but trade in arms will not cease, 
and our sons and grandsons will reap the whirlwind 

** The first question now to be settled by the Treaty 
Powers is how to make peace, for China is at war with all ; 
and what conditions to impose to safeguard the future, for 
the stipulations of the past have been set at defiance and 
obliterated. There would seem to be a choice between 
three courses : partition, change of dynasty, or patching up 
the Manchu rule.*' 
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In the second article Sir Robert wrote : — 

** In the matter of tariff revision due consideration ought 
to be given to China's financial necessities, but at the same 
time care should be taken to avoid crippling trade by too 
heavy burdens, and, as for new regulations or additional 
articles, the localities concerned, and more especially in all that 
affects trade inland, the Provincial Governments, ought to be 
consulted, and their different circumstances and differing re- 
quirements studied and allowed for ; for trade to both flourish 
and be healthy it is not enough to do all that one side asks for, 
but both sides ought to be shown the fullest consideration. 

• ••••• 

"On the one side, then, China has to reconstruct her 
foreign relations — she has to apologise, make reparation, 
pay indemnities, and accept various new arrangements ; and, 
on the other, sundry internal reconstruction has become a 
necessity, seeing that modifications are called for to guarantee 
financial engagements and insure full protection for mer- 
chants, missionaries, and ministers. The elaboration of all 
these points will take time, but each step will suggest the 
next, and new light will shine to guide at each turning. 
How much can safely be left to the Chinese Government to 
plan, initiate, and carry out, and how much must be imposed 
or stipulated for by the various foreign Powers, must depend 
upon the question concerned, its connection with the whole, 
and the amount of confidence reposed in promise and ability, 
but good faith must be taken for granted, and successful 
fulfilment of obligations can only be expected so long as 
native methods are not hampered by too many foreign 
restrictions and too much alien interference. Whether 
negotiators will have the insight that takes in both sides of 
a question, and the patience which is required for the real 
arrangement of so important a business, remains to be seen, 
but it is to be hoped that the opportunity will be made the 
most of and not lost." 

After a varied experience, the late General 
(Chinese) Gordon wrote : — 

*' My object has always been to put myself into the skin 
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of those I may be with, and I like these people as much — 
well, say nearly as much — as I like my own country- 
men 

" There is the probability that a proud people like the 
Chinese may sicken at this continual eating of humble pie, 
that the Peking Government at some time, by skirting too 
closely the precipice of war, may fall into it, and then the 
sequence may be anarchy and rebellion throughout the 
Middle Kingdom, which may last for years and cause endless 
misery 

" If I were the British Government I would consider the 
part that should be taken when the inevitable fall of the 
Manchu Djmasty takes place, what steps they would take, 
and how they would act in the break-up, which, however, 
will only end in a fresh cohesion of China, for neither we, 
nor any other Power, could ever for long hold the 
country. . . . 

" China's power lies in her numbers, in the quick moving 
of her troops, in the little baggage they require, and in their 
few wants. It is known that men armed with sword and 
spear can overcome the best regular troops equipped with 
breechloading rifles if the country is at all difficult, and if 
the men with spears and swords outnumber their foe ten t(^ 
one. If this is the case where men are armed with spears 
and swords, it will be much truer when those men are them- 
selves armed with breechloaders.** 

As regards partition of China, Lord Dalhousie's 
remarkable declaration should not be forgotten : — 

"No Christian power can govern China, for her people 
provoke a massacre every five years.'* * 

Though it is no justification for treachery, mas- 
sacre, and murder, the fact should not be overlooked 
that the imbroglio in and about Peking last summer 
was in some measure brought about by foreign 
aggression and the alienation of Chinese territory 
by European Powers. There can be no doubt that the 
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Chinese received considerable provocation, and there 
were and are faults on both sides. If what has been 
done in China in the matter of forcible annexation 
and confiscation of territory had been attempted in 
Great Britain, every man in this country would have 
risen in arms to prevent the entry of Powers or persons 
who had no legal right on their side. Inasmuch as 
the China problem or the " Yellow Peril '' undoubtedly 
contains immeasurable possibilities and the elements 
of world-wide calamity, the qualities of reason, justice, 
sympathy, and moderation should be ever present 
to the minds of the Foreign Powers in their dealings 
with China. Conditions which are not practical and 
practicable should not be imposed. The money in- 
demnity should be reasonable, so as not to tax unduly 
the industry of the Chinese people in the unfortunate 
position in which they now find themselves — because 
it is the Chinese people who will be required to find 
the money. The less harshly they are dealt with, 
there will be the greater likelihood of our receiving 
their co-operation in the future. 

9. THE MANCHU DYNASTY. 

Notwithstanding the outrages committed in the 
summer of 1900 with the knowledge of the Empress 
Dowager, who is now discredited by a very large 
number of the more enlightened Chinese people, 
the Manchu Dynasty still exists, however help- 
less and hopeless it may be from within. The 
Empress, surrounded by notoriously ignorant coun- 
sellors, and by reactionary supporters, should no 
longer be permitted to control the destinies of the 
Empire. The Manchus, the Tartars, the Mandarins, 
and the Literary classes are content with things as 
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they are ; they are anti-progress, anti-reform, and 
anti-everything new. The governing classes in 
China are the Mandarins, and to them reform 
means the loss of recognised opportunities for 
corruption and extortion, and these frequently con- 
stitute their sole means of existence. The whole 
fiscal system in China is corrupt; but, apart from 
Mandarinism and the officials, the Chinese people 
earnestly desire the retirement of the Dowager 
Empress, and the establishment of a progressive 
Government. While the Manchu Dynasty lasts the 
legitimate Emperor should be restored to actual 
power. The European Governments should guarantee 
the Emperor's independence, and his Majesty should 
have freedom to carry out by degrees the policy of 
gradual progress and moderate reform decided upon 
some three years ago. after prolonged deliberation. 
This course of action, if made known by official pro- 
clamation in the cities, towns, and villages, would 
assuredly meet with the cordial approval of the best, 
the most thoughtful, and the most influential of all 
classes of Chinese throughout the Empire, as these 
distinctly favour gradual reform. There is an ever- 
increasing demand on their part for Western books 
and Chinese newspapers. There undoubtedly has 
existed and still exists a national reform movement 
of no mean force, and it is doing good work by de- 
grees. The movement receives substantial pecuniary 
support in Central and South China and from Chinese 
outside of China. What trade in China stands in 
need of is a settled Government, and Great Britain 
and Eussia could secure this by adopting a com- 
mon policy there. Britain's trade with the Far 
East would be vastly improved by the estabUshment 
of good relations with Eussia. There ought to be a 
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general understanding between them on the Far 
Eastern question, for in Asia there is room, and more 
than room, for all — far more than can be occupied 
and assimilated by the European Powers in the 
new century. Anglo-Russian co-operation is a sine 
qua non for the tranquility of Asia, and it would be 
the best guarantee for the peace of the world. 

lo. CHINESE INTEGRITY AND HONOUR. 

The Chinese are peculiarly amenable to reason. 
From their childhood they are taught to rely more 
on reason than on physical force for the vindication 
and the acquisition of their rights. Learning and 
literary culture they have ever honoured with 
genuine enthusiasm : it is the only door in the 
Celestial Kingdom through which members of. 
all classes can attain to honours and official rank. 
The Chinese possess a keen sense of justice — 
they are very sensitive to any act of injustice. 
A legitimate loss they will endure with apparent 
equanimity; but the most trifling loss, if caused 
by what they regard as injustice, will arouse feel- 
ings of indignation. Indeed, should the injustice be 
deemed of an aggravated nature, their wrath may 
lead to the employment of the strongest measures for 
redress, quite irrespective of the amount of money 
involved. The patriarchal system and a deep-rooted 
respect for their ancestry are the foundation on which 
the superstructure of Chinese social and family life is 
built. Etiquette is scrupulously observed by all classes 
in every rank of life. So much is this the case, that 
during the thousands of years the Empire has existed 
the necessity for a regularly organised police force 
has never arisen. They are submissive, obedient, 
docile, and are practically a police unto themselves. 
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Their politeness, their respect for authority, their 
deference to elders and seniors, and their other 
qualities combine to cause them to exercise restraint 
on the coarser feelings. They are easily governed if 
they are skilfully and judiciously directed. They 
may be led, but they will not be driven. Having 
resided in India, Japan, and China for more than 
twenty-six years, and having observed and studied 
the life and character of the natives, the experience I 
have acquired of the Oriental peoples has been very 
varied. The British banking institution which I 
have represented at Hong Kong for the last seventeen 
years has carried out with its Chinese constituents 
commercial and banking transactions aggregating 
the equivalent of many tens of millions of pounds 
sterling. Yet in connection with that enormous 
business the bank has not sustained the loss of a 
single coin. This statement of fact is absolutely 
unique, because in my experience it is not possible 
to say the same thing of any other nationahty, 
either in the Western or the Eastern hemisphere. 
It affords me great pleasure to testify to the com- 
mercial integrity and the financial soundness of 
the Chinese merchant and banker. Fully twenty 
years' experience of the Chinese has caused me to 
realise that their standard of business honesty is of a 
very high order. Whether the root of their honesty 
is fidehty to fundamental convictions of right, or 
whether the experience of thousands of years has 
taught them simply that it is a prudent course for 
successful and permanent business, or in other words, 
that " honesty is the best pohcy,'' is not easy to 
determine. The fact remains that a paper contract 
is not necessary to bind a Chinese merchant to his 
word, and that speaking generally his word is as good 
as his bond« 
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II. INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION, EDUCATION, AND 
THE DANGER TO BRITISH COMMERCE. 

In view of the inevitable expansion of trade in 
China let us inquire how our industries stand. 
The newspapers of England and Scotland have 
recently published exhaustive articles on the dangers 
which menace British trade, and on international 
commercial and industrial competition, technical 
education, &c. The Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce would do well to have the more instructive of 
these articles printed in pamphlet form and circu- 
lated broadcast throughout the country. There can 
be no doubt that British industries are seriously 
threatened, and have now to compete with entirely 
new conditions for which we may not have made 
adequate preparation. 

At his installation as Lord Eector of Glasgow 
University on November 16, 1900, Lord Eosebery, in 
discussing " Whether there is cause for alarm as to 
the future of British trade,'* said : — 

** It may fairly be alleged that there are disquieting 
symptoms. Whether these symptoms be truthful indica- 
tions or not, they are, at any rate, worthy of careful incisive 
investigation. In some quarters such indications are never 
neglected. I am greatly struck by a passage in the report 
of the United States Consul at Chemnitz, cited in the 
pamphlet in which our university sets forth its requirements. 
* If any industry in Germany languishes,' he says, * immedi- 
ately a commission inquires into the causes, and recommends 
remedial measures, among which usually is the advice to 
establish technical or industrial schools devoted to the branch 
of business under consideration.' In a word, they go to the 
root, to the principle, to the source. This is thoroughness, 
this is the scientific method applied to manufacture, and we 
see its success. The Americans, I gather, have hitherto 
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applied themselves rather less to the principles than the 
application of science, and I see from yesterday's newspapers 
that Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given a vast sum to Pittsburg 
for the purposes of an institute to meet this very thing. I 
do not pretend to say which are right. The Germans are 
alarmed at the development of America's commerce, and we 
are alarmed at both. At any rate, both in Germany and the 
United States you see an expenditure and a systematic 
devotion to commercial, and technical, and scientific training. 
I know that much is done, too, in Great Britain. But I 
doubt if even that is carried out in the same methodical 
way. Nor is there anything like the same lavish though well- 
considered expenditure. It always seems to me as if in 
Germany nothing, and in Britain everything, is left to 
chance. Nothing but a miracle can stop us, think the 
Germans, when they have completed their preparations. 
We shall have our usual miracle, thinks the cheerful Briton, 
as he sets out a good deal in arrear. With the same intelli- 
gent persistence with which the German makes war, he has 
entered on the peaceful conflict of commerce, and therefore 
has achieved the same brilliant success. We need not envy 
that success, we do not grudge it ; but it is well to observe 
it, and to note its cause." 

A gentleman who has recently visited many of the 
cities and towns on the Continent, and who has had 
the opportunity of studying the situation in the work- 
shops and factories of our competitors, wrote in the 
Nineteenth Century of December 1900 7'e " The Chief 
Danger to British Trade " : — 

"I believe, then, that the most threatening danger to 
British trade lies partly in the inadequate and antiquated 
educational provision which we make for our people, rich 
and poor, but most of all in the absence of the spirit which 
alone makes education of any value. . . . One can take the 
admitted defects in our military operations one by one and 
cap each with a similar defect in our commercial system. Ts 
it the absence of scouting ? We have in business the 
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absence of knowledge of foreign languages and of efficient 
travellers, who are as much the eyes and ears of commerce 
as scouts are of an army. Is it the absence of maps and of 
acquaintance with the enemy's country ? We have the lack 
of knowledge of commercial geography, and of the peculiar 
wants and tastes of particular markets. Is it the want of 
ready adaptability to new and unexpected conditions in a 
campaign ? We have the obstinate adherence to old 
methods and standard makes in markets which require 
special and individual treatment. But the similarity goes 
far deeper than this. In both war and commerce you have 
the same want of calculated foresight, of preparation in 
advance against all possible contingencies ; the same san- 
guine conviction that it is no use looking too far ahead ; 
that it will be time enough to deal with the difficulties when 
they arise. And, most serious of all, you have in both the 
same absence of — may we not say prejudice against? — 
systematic professional training." 

In concluding an article in the Daily Mail on 
"Backward Manufacturers/' Mr. Theo. Feilden, 
editor of Feilden's Magazine^ said : — 

" I may sum up the question as to why we are losing 
ground by isolating the supreme factors affecting uhe 
problem : — 

**1. The general indisposition to adopt improved appli- 
ances, and to scrap old and effete tools. 

** 2. The absence of the system of standardisation. 

** 3. The failure to adopt the best commercial methods. 

**4. The lack of an adequate and complete system of 
commercial and technical education. 

** 5. The restriction of output due to the trade unions. 

" 6. Our inability to execute big contract work to time 
requirements in consequence of our unreadiness for expand- 
ing trade, 

"7. And last, and most important of all, foreign protec- 
tive tariffs.*' 

Scientific rivalry, organised on the most thorough 
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business principles, especially American and German, 
is waxing fiercer and fiercer. The earnest eflEorts of 
America and Germany for years past to participate in 
the world's commerce have lately been redoubled, 
more particularly in the direction of superior tech- 
nical training, higher commercial education, new 
machinery, labour-saving appliances and the most 
scientific means for facilitating the production of 
finished goods, the most improved and most economi- 
cal methods of transport, and the expediting of 
business generally. More than a decade ago Ameri- 
cans and Germans set out in earnest on an industrial 
career. They have gained enormous ground, achieved 
astounding progress, have forged- ahead with giant 
strides, and out-distanced Great Britain in several 
directions. They have recognised how important it 
is to possess a first-class knowledge regarding the 
actual requirements of the markets they may wish to 
enter. They, indeed, richly deserve the success which 
has crowned their efforts. Our manufacturers and 
workmen would do well to bear in mind also that 
America's resources in raw material are enormously 
in excess of present or future home requirements, and 
that the full force of American industrial competition 
has not yet been felt. On the other hand, Germany's 
recent extraordinary industrial development appears 
to have expanded her producing capacity beyond the 
country's internal requirements and in excess of the 
demand in foreign markets. Hence German manu- 
factures have been offered with a persistency which 
has broken down prices, more particularly in steel and 
iron. But German and American manufacturers, 
protected by their tariff and aided by their Govern- 
ment bounties, may in many instances defy our 
competition, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in the course of 
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an interview at New York some two years ago, is 
reported to have said : — 

'* Protective duties were valuable to manufacturers in 
America in iusuring them their own prices at home, and 
enabling them to export at a rate cheap enough to undersell 
their rivals abroad." 

In the meantime British capitalists and manu- 
facturers, with their immense realised wealth, have 
been content to rest serenely on their oars, and to 
trust in prestige gained in bygone years before any- 
thing in the nature of scientific and thorough compe- 
tition existed. Their efforts doubtless have been in 
some degree impeded by labour strikes, trades union- 
ism, shorter labour hours, and limitation of output, 
&c., and been handicapped to some extent by the pro- 
tective tariffs in force in other countries. Apropos of 
the present strength and position of trades unionism 
in Great Britain, and the powers that British trades 
unions now possess whereby they can limit labour — 
mechanical and manual — and restrict output, the 
following appeared in a recent issue of the London 
Times : — 

** A hundred years ago it was recorded that one of the 
first acts of the Imperial Parliament would be for the pre- 
vention of conspiracies among journeymen tradesmen to 
raise their wages *' — 

and an authority who has employed labour in foreign 
countries as well as in Britain, in an interview several 
weeks ago is reported to have said : — 

**The reason why the Americans and Germans are 
getting ahead of us is because there is no proper under- 
standing and sympathy in England between the master and 
his (men." 
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Further, an English expert in machinery and 

manufacture has given the following views to Gassier' s 

Magazine : — 

** The question of machinery overshadows all else in the 
industrial rivalry of the nations. Technical education, 
unionism, the length of the working day, are entirely sub- 
sidiary matters. In the years to come the nation which is 
the best equipped with machinery will take and retain the 
leading position. Supremacy will lie with the people in 
which these are most highly developed, both for the arts of 
industry and in munitions of war.*' 

12. POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY : 
FOREIGN OFFICE AND GENERAL INACTIVITY. 

The politics of Asia are inextricably bound up 
with the politics of Europe, and involve the future 
of mankind. In no other country is commercial 
activity conditioned by political activity and prestige 
as in China. For years past British prestige there 
has fallen to a low ebb. The British almost every- 
where in the world are the objects of political 
jealousies and commercial rivalries, and in China 
these are not only in the fullest activity but are 
rampant. Eussia is the dominant factor in North 
China and in the settlement of the crisis brought 
about by the colossal stupidity of the counsellors of 
the Dowager Empress — though her commercial in- 
terests in China are quite insignificant. Chaos reigns 
supreme in the ranks of the Manchus, and their 
general disorganization is unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the dynasty. The most skilful diplomacy 
was never more urgently required to safeguard 
British rights and British commercial interests in 
China than now. Yet in November 1900 Sir liobert 
Hart wrote : — 

** The most remarkable feature of the complicated story 
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I have endeavoured to unravel is the apparently subordinate 
r6l€ played in it by Great Britain. There has not been an 
important proposal which could be traced to her authorship, 
not one of the many circular notes which bears the imprima- 
tur of Downing Street. Although her material interests in 
China are superior to those of all the other Powers com- 
bined, she has been almost as passive during the crisis as 
Austria or Italy." 

These words from a man in the position of Sir 
Kobert Hart, who, it must be remembered, is made 
acquainted with every diplomatic document which 
reaches the Chinese Government, go to show that 
our Foreign Office stands as much in need of investi- 
gation and reform as the course of military events in 
South Africa have proved the necessity for the re- 
organisation of the War OflBce. 

And speaking at the launch, on December 8, 
1900, of the largest tank-steamer yet built for the 
" Shell " Transport Company of London, for carrying 
oil in bulk, the chairman of the Company said : — 

** He did not think he was exaggerating when he said 
that the Company (a British corporation with a capital of 
£2,000,000) would, directly or indirectly, give employ- 
ment to about 25,000 men. Under these circumstances 
one would have thought that they would at least command 
the hearty support of the British Government. He was 
sorry to say that was not so. They had had to apply fre- 
quently of late, and before the outbreak of the troubles that 
have now become so acute, for help in China, and that help, 
he was sorry to say, was invariably refused. When the 
trouble began in Tientsin, their representatives there — a 
German firm — applied for protection to the British Govern- 
ment, but it was refused. But the German Government 
consented at once to protect them. The British Government 
refused help under the most extraordinary circumstances. 
If the Foreign Office was to go back to the old tradition of 
leaving British merchants to their fate, then the sooner it 
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was changed the better. In the establishment of their 
business they frequently needed the help of the Foreign 
Ofl&ce, and they obtained it, but that was under Lord 
Eosebery. It was of overwhelming importance to British 
shipping that the *open door* should be maintained. 
Great pressure was now being brought upon them to put a 
certain portion of their steamers under the Dutch flag. . . . 
It was a perfectly legitimate thing for their Company to 
approach the British Government and ask them to make 
friendly overtures to the Dutch Government to avert this 
great wrong. If they were to have the door shut in their 
faces, all our trade would go from this country." 

The London, Liverpool, and Manchester Chambers 
of Commerce and the China Association in the autumn 
of 1900 made a most earnest recommendation to the 
Foreign OflBioe in favour of a special mission being 
sent out to Peking, headed by a diplomatist of the 
very first rank, and also rightly urged that no reason- 
able expense should be spared to secure adequate 
representation of British commercial interests there. 
Yet so far the Government do not appear to have 
appointed the mission so urgently needed to deal 
with the situation. In view of what has from time 
to time come to the public notice through the Press 
and otherwise, and of what has occurred in China, 
it is much to be feared that the system in force in 
the Home Departments, and in our Legations and 
Consulates, has now grown obsolete, and that thorough 
business principles are wanting in the management of 
the nation's foreign affairs. The Permanent OflBcial, 
though of the highest integrity and of undoubted 
probity, appears to be lagging behind the needs of 
the times. Speaking generally, can we be sure that 
he is not a slave to routine and red tape, without 
much energy or initiative ? It is not unnatural for 
one possessing a permanent official appointment to 
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rest satisfied by continuing in the old grooves. 
Brought up in the old, comfortable way, and regard- 
ing everything as for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds, he is perhaps equally careful not to 
exert himself unduly and not to incur the charge of 
troubling his Minister too importunately. Cabinet 
Ministers in many cases are dependent upon the 
Permanent Official for information, and are not un- 
frequently influenced by public opinion, which is a 
negligible quantity in England as regards the China 
problem. But we want to see British brains used 
now. The enlightened policy which governs American 
and German action in all branches of life, oflScial and 
civil, is in somewhat striking contrast to the general 
apathy, lifelessness and inaction of the British Ad- 
ministration and Permanent Officials in respect of the 
Empire's industrial and commercial interests, espe- 
cially in the Far East. For years our commercial 
interests in China have not been attended to by our 
Foreign Office with the alertness that modern condi- 
tions demand, and it is well within the truth to say 
that British representation at the Chinese Court has 
been and still is wholly inadequate. 

13. THE CHINA LEAGUE. 

Russia and Manchuria. 

The China League, consisting of Members of 
Parliament and other gentlemen interested in the 
Far East, was formed at a meeting held in London 
on June 28, 1900, with the object and for the purpose 
set out in the following memorandum : — 

'' In view of the extreme gravity of events now happening 
in China, and the important questions that will presently 
come up for consideration as to the future relations between 
Great Britain and that country, the time seems opportune 
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for the lormation of an organisation of all who are interested 
in the Far East, and who desire the maintenance of the 
commercial and political supremacy which we have hitherto 
held in these regions. The importance of China as an open 
market for our manufactures, and the immense possibilities 
which that country presents as a legitimate field for British 
enterprise, are generally recognised by Her Majesty's 
Government, but owing to the difficult and complex nature 
of the problem, and the variety of the interests involved, 
they have hesitated" to embark on a definite line of policy 
without the support of a strong popular voice. On the 
other hand, popular information as to the issue at stake 
is of the most elementary kind, and means of forming 
a sound opinion are hardly available among the con- 
stituencies. 

"The object of the League would be to remedy both 
these defects. In the first place, it would seek, by means of 
popular addresses, pamphlets, &c., to build up in the 
country at large a sound body of public opinion on the Fai 
Eastern question; and secondly, through a strong Par- 
liamentary party it would endeavour to assist and support 
Her Majesty's Government in the task of formulating and 
maintaining a clear and consistent line of policy. 

" This policy is nowise intended to be aggressive. It 
would aim, in the first place, at the maintenance intact of 
all existing rights throughout the whole of the territories of 
the Chinese Empire, and the furtherance of British interests 
by all legitimate means. Secondly, it would endeavour to 
support, in co-operation with other Powers, a progressive 
Government in China, which by moderate and steady 
reform would secure the tranquility, prosperity and inde- 
pendence of that Empire. Thirdly, and in any case, its 
object would be to see that there shall be no such distur- 
bance of the balance of power in the Far East as would 
endanger our Imperial position or affect the safety of our 
Indian Empire.** 

At this meeting it was resolved that the various 
Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom 
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should be approached with a view to soliciting their 
support and co-operation, and in a circular issued on 
July 2nd, 1900, the League wrote : — 

" It has been generally felt for some time past, by those 
more conversant with the matter, that the commercial and 
political interests of Great Britain in the Far East do not 
receive the attention they deserve at the hands of the leading 
public men of this country. This indifference is due in a 
great measure to the failure to appreciate the gravity of 
events during the last few years, and the all-important 
bearing they may have on the prosperity of the commercial 
and industrial classes of the United Kingdom, but it is only 
a reflex of what is generally entertained by the country at 
large. The magnitude of the problem, the want of precise 
information as to the issues involved, and the fear of foreign 
complications, have combined to produce an acquiescence in 
the attitude of successive Governments, which has hitherto 
been practically a policy of waiting on events. This policy, 
it is submitted, will inevitably lead sooner or later to the 
very complications it is desired to avoid, or else to the 
abandonment of our commercial rights in China. For 
instance, under this policy Eussia was able to get p6&session 
of Port Arthur, and with it the practical control of the 
whole of Manchuria — an area of over 300,000 square miles. 
The import of foreign goods— mostly cotton manufactures — 
into this area during 1899 amounted to over three millions 
sterling, and it is thus a market of no inconsiderable size, 
and capable of great expansion. If this area becomes a 
Eussian province — an event which only seems too probable 
— it is certain that an exclusive tariff will be imposed, and 
it will cease to be an open market for this country. The 
same process may be applied to other and even more 
important provinces of the Chinese Empire, with still more 
serious consequences to the people of this country." 

Manchuria is not one of the eighteen provinces of 
China proper, but a dependency of the Empire since 
the beginning of the present Dynasty. It is a white 
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man's land and climate, with a population of more 
than eight millions, a vigorous race possessed of all the 
best qualities for the making of an army. Manchuria 
is rich in mineral wealth, arable land, and natural 
resources. It is known as the "heaven ordained" 
home of the dynasty and as "the cradle of the 
Manohu race," while Liaotung is called " the Regent's 
sword," and is regarded as the gateway of Peking. 
The management of " The Eastern Chinese Railway " 
throughout Manchuria, connecting with the Trans- 
Siberian trunk line, will be entirely Russian. The 
advantages conceded by China in this connection are 
textually not to the Russian G-overnment, but to the 
railway company, which is nominally a private con- 
cern, though in reality a department of the Russian 
Government. Its articles of association were sanc- 
tioned by a Russian imperial ordinance issued in 
St. Petersburg on December 23, 1896. The holders 
of shares in the company are limited to Russian and 
Chinese subjects, but its monetary requirements are 
provided by the Russian Government. The company 
possesses the power to levy rates at its discretion, so 
that sooner or later the door may be effectively closed 
against the trade of the other Powers which are 
already admitted under " the favoured-nation clause" 
to the somewhat considerable markets of Manchuria. 
The servants of the Tsar are to be congratulated on 
having manipulated matters so dexterously, and the 
words of Horace are peculiarly appHcable : — 

^* Coram rege sua de paupertate tacentes 
Plus poBoente ferent : cQstat, sumasne pudenter, 
An rapias : '* 

HoR. LLB. I. Ep. xvii. 43. 

By telegrams from Hong Kong on October 24 and 28, 
1896, to the London Times, the British Government 
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were duly informed of the secret understanding 
arrived at between Russia and China respecting Port 
Arthur and the Manchurian Railway, but the Foreign 
Office and our Plenipotentiary at Peking declined to 
believe it. The railway through Manchuria will join 
the Trans-Siberian trunk hne, and when completed 
it will enable the people of the capitals of Europe to 
travel to Peking in about one-half of the time now 
required and at about one-half of the money cost of 
journeying to the Far East by land and sea. It is 
undoubtedly a gigantic enterprise, and the building of 
the road involves an immense expenditure of money, 
but the consequences to the world will be many and 
lasting. However inadequately constructed, the road 
is being gradually repaired, and in time this famous 
undertaking will probably yield good returns in 
various ways in addition to moderate dividends 
on the capital invested. It must prove a great 
civilising force and a vitalising element in Siberia 
with its natural riches, agricultural and mineral. In 
fact, through the agency of the railway the vast 
territories of virgin soil in Siberia will be given a 
new lease of life, and with greater dominion over the 
forces of Nature man may be enabled to develop its 
unlimited resources. The changes which ultimately 
must result from the opening-up of Siberia and the 
Continent of China by railways will be far more 
revolutionary and will attain to far greater proportions 
than the changes which have been brought about by 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

Speaking at Wolverhampton on January 16, 1901, 
Sir Henry Fowler is reported to have said : — 

"The industrial supremacy of the nation would be 
ensured if one high scheme of technical education were 
placed in the forefront of the curriculum of the country." 
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The British people undoubtedly have the energy 
and the application, and there can be no manner of 
doubt that technical education is essential. But 
more is necessary. Our Government should, in con- 
junction with America, Germany and Japan, who are 
interested, take the necessary steps which would 
guarantee that the important markets of Manchuria, 
now open to the trade of the world, shall not be 
closed against it by prohibitive tariflf. 



14. A GLANCE FORWARD— THE POSSIBILITIES OF 

EXPANSION. 

Now, as to the prospects in the near future. 
Should there be no further partition of territory, and 
if it is still possible to keep the door wide open to 
the world's trade on equal terms, British commercial 
interests in the Far East might be regarded as still 
in their infancy as compared with the dimensions 
they may reasonably be expected to assume during 
the next decade. In Manchuria it would appear 
that, sooner or later, the door may possibly be closed 
against the freedom of trade. Be that as it may, 
the greatest potentialities in respect of commerce 
and the largest unopened markets in the world are 
to be found in the great Chinese Empire, with its 
latent resources and vast population. The Chinese, 
a truly virile race, are more industrious, and on the 
average more intelligent, than the people of India ; 
they are a long way in advance of them in the desire 
for progress, comfort, material civilisation, and a 
knowledge of the English language. They also 
enjoy the advantage of a better climate as well as a 
much richer soil. 

The real opening-up of China's inland waterways 
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to steam navigation, and her vast markets to trade, 
would benefit not only the Chinese people but the 
whole world. In 1898 the inland waters of China 
were supposed to be opened to steam navigation by 
the Imperial Government, but the concession has 
been rendered valueless by the imposition of imprac- 
ticable rules. It is to be feared that nothing short 
of placing the collection of China's inland taxation 
in the hands of the Imperial Maritime Customs, or 
of some other department organised on a similar 
footing, will open her internal waters to trade in any 
useful or practical way. When speaking on the sub- 
ject in April 1900 the Chairman of the Hong Kong 
Chamber of Commerce said : — 

" When it was given out with great Sclat by Lord 
Curzon in the House of Commons that China had granted 
the right of navigation of the inland waters to foreign vessels, 
it was little imagined that this concession would be turned 
into a farce by the interpretation placed upon the regula- 
tions by the Imperial Chinese Customs ; but this is unfor- 
tunately the case, and, as far as the West (Canton) Eiver is 
concerned, foreign steamers have not benefited in the least, 
and the expected development in trade from the opening of 
the waterways of South China to steam navigation has not 
been realised. This has naturally caused great disappoint- 
ment and loss to the large shipping companies who have 
been induced to construct craft specially for the river service, 
and who have appealed in vain for a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the regulations which would enable them to benefit 
by the so-called concession. I trust that agitation upon 
this subject will be kept up in Parliament and elsewhere, 
rnitil the Chinese Government are induced to act up to the 
spirit of the arrangement instead of conforming to the letter 
only." 

With the establishment of fiscal reform China's 
foreign trade would expand by leaps and bounds. 
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And various causes, political and economical, are 
at work which must before long bring about the 
development of her resources according to Western 
methods, in spite of opposition from Mandarins 
and Manchu officials. Japan aflfords convincing 
evidence that the East can avail itself of what 
is most valuable and vital in Western civilisation 
without losing the best features of Orientalism. 
Less than forty years ago the Japanese were in a 
state of practical seclusion. Within that period of 
time they have assimilated European knowledge, 
mastered European science and customs, and with 
the assistance of European employees have adopted 
Western methods and Western appliances to an 
astonishing extent. It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that in the course of time the Chinese 
may do as the Japanese have done. Physically and 
mentally the Chinese are quite as capable, and they 
are even more capable in the matter of trade or- 
ganisations, while the Japanese excel in military and 
naval organisation. 

The foreign trade of Japan in 1899 was twelve 
times what it was in 1869, and, taking the same 
years, China's foreign trade was about three and a 
half times what it was. Japan and India, with 
a population of 44,000,000 and 287,000,000, have a 
foreign trade of £44,406,250 and £120,733,333 per 
annum, or £1, Os. 2d. and 8s. 5d. per head respectively. 
China, with a population of 400,000,000, has a 
foreign trade of £70,000,000, or 35. 6d. per head. If 
increased to the same value per head as in Japan and 
India, China's foreign trade would have aggregated in 
1899 about £403,333,333 and £168,333,333 per annum 
respectively, instead of £70,000,000. The revenue 
annually collected by the Maritime Customs on 
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foreign trade since 1870 is given in the appendix. 
For 1899 it amounted to £4,013,000 on a foreign trade 
of £70,000,000. If the Chinese had had as much 
foreign trade per head of population as the Japanese 
already have, the value of China's foreign trade would 
have amounted to £403,000,000 in 1899, as compared 
with the actual amount of £70,000,000. On this in- 
creased foreign trade at the present tariff China's 
revenue would have been £28,000,000, instead of only 
£4,000,000. Similarly, if the Chinese had had as 
much foreign trade per head of population as the 
people of British India already have, the value of 
China's foreign trade would have amounted to 
£168,000,000, as compared with the actual amount 
of £70,000,000. On this increased foreign trade at 
the present tariff China's revenue would have been 
£9,626,000, instead of only £4,000,000. These 
figures are an indication of the ground which China 
might not unreasonably be expected to make up in 
the near future, seeing that the stated values per 
head have already been actually reached by Japan 
and British India. 

Further, China has within her reach a still 
larger revenue from foreign trade, because trade 
could well afford to pay a substantially larger tariff 
than the one now in force under treaty. But before 
revision or increased tariff can be brought about, 
likin and all inland taxation on trade must be 
abolished and fiscal reform must be gradually 
effected. 

IS. WHAT GREAT BRITAIN SHOULD DO. 

Having interests in common, the time has come 
when master and workmen should sink their diffe- 
rences and co-operate so as to meet successfully the 
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scientific competition now confronting them in all 
branches of trade. Our manufacturers are no doubt 
endeavouring to keep abreast of the times, but their 
efforts may not avail unless they are encouraged and 
supported not only by Government, but by every other 
means available. We see that other Governments are 
leaving no stone unturned in this matter ; therefore 
our Government must now begin to do likewise. The 
highest standard of technical training and the most 
thorough commercial education ought to be provided 
in the cities, towns, and industrial villages of the 
country. Trades cannot be taught without a school, 
though the school cannot dispense with the practical 
application of the workshop. The necessity for sup- 
plementing the training of the workshop with that of 
the technical school is fully realised in the splendidly 
organised technical schools in America and on the 
Continent. When Britain entered on Free Trade it 
was generally believed that universal Free Trade 
would follow. Instead of adopting Free Trade, how- 
ever, one nation after another has imposed prohibitive 
tariffs, and several even pay bounties on exports. 
There exists a belief that in consequence of these 
prohibitive tariffs the British manufacturers and 
workmen are in certain branches of trade unjustly 
handicapped, and are in many ways exposed to 
unfair competition. The time has arrived for the 
appointment of a commission of experts to make a 
full and searching inquiry into the whole question. 
British commercial supremacy cannot survive if we 
tolerate general inaction and neglect in Government 
departments, the continuance of systems good at 
one time but now grown obsolete, and the lack of 
thoroughness throughout the United Kingdom in 
respect of higher technical training and commercial 
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education. Prompt action is necessary to save the 
situation. The responsible leaders should arouse and 
direct popular sentiment into the right channels and 
act with a due sense of national responsibility before 
it is too late. Trade being all-important to the British 
Empire, it is now imperative that our manufacturers 
and workmen should employ weapons as good as those 
used by their competitors. Our people must equip 
themselves efficiently for the entirely changed condi- 
tions. British industries and commerce are most 
seriously threatened, and unless we qualify for the 
struggle we may be unable to recover lost ground 
and to hold the position in the world we ought to 
occupy. So much for British action at home. Let 
us now look at our position in China. The British 
Empire is, directly and indirectly, interested in China's 
foreign trade to the extent of about 62 per cent, of 
the total, or <£43,000,000 per annum, as shown in sub- 
section 4 of this paper. British commerce in China 
ought to be one of the chief interests of our Empire. 
It is our duty to render every possible assistance in 
the introduction of fiscal reform, because its estab- 
lishment would lead to the opening-up of new 
markets and would bring about a great expansion of 
trade. On several occasions Viceroys and leading 
Chinese have expressed to me disappointment that 
their Government receives so little sympathetic advice 
from the British authorities. The Chinese would 
welcome British guidance, for a vast number of them 
are more favourably disposed to the British than to any 
other foreign Power. Statesmen, Viceroys, and many 
of the prominent men in China know full well what 
the British have accomplished in India, in Burmah, 
and in the Malay States, and that wherever the 
Union Jack has been hoisted all nationalities are 
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welcome to enter and trade on equal terms. They 
are also aware that within a little more than a decade, 
a British statesman in Egypt has produced order out 
of chaos and prosperity out of bankruptcy. In China 
British commercial interests stand in urgent need of 
the services of a special Mission headed by an Ambas- 
sador of the very first ability and the highest status 
— another Lord Cromer — ^with an adequate staff 
composed of specially trained ofl&cers who have had 
experience of Orientals. A revision of the Treaty is 
necessary, and to carry through this exceptionally 
important work competent and experienced men are 
imperatively required. The London Chamber of 
Commerce in a letter dated November 10, 1900, to 
Lord Salisbury said : — 

" On a former occasion a special mission was sent to 
China to represent this country, and the China Trade 
section of this Chamber cannot but regard the present crisis 
as fraught with even greater issues to the future of this 
Empire and its Colonies than the events which called for 
the late Lord Elgin's appointment in 1857." 

Further, the permanent strengthening of the 
Legation staff is necessary. The most important 
member after the Minister should be the Chinese 
Secretary. In all matters affecting negotiations 
with the Chinese Government the Chinese Secre- 
tary is the Minister's chief adviser, and when, as 
in recent appointments, it happened that the 
Minister had had no previous experience of 
Chinese affairs, the responsibility of the Chinese 
Secretary was very great. At present the post is a 
subordinate one, and is filled by a junior Consul. 
The importance of the oflSce should be enhanced by 
joining it to that of First Secretary of Legation, as 
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was done in the sixties, when Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Wade held the office of First Secretary and 
Translator. Sir R. Alcock, Sir T. Wade, and Sir 
Harry Parkes — not the least successful of British 
Ministers in China — were all members of our Con- 
sular Service. One of the senior Consuls should be 
selected for the office of First Secretary and Chinese 
Translator with an adequate salary. In the absence of 
the Minister the First Secretary should act as Charge 
d* Affaires, and this would greatly increase his im- 
portance in all intercourse with the Chinese G-overn- 
ment. His duties should specially be to conduct the 
preliminary pourparlern with the Tsung-li-Yam6n 
Secretaries, as was the custom in Sir F. Bruce's 
time ; to visit the Treaty Ports periodically as 
the Minister's delegate, to discuss and arrange 
with the powerful Provincial Officials questions 
and difficulties which are constantly arising ; to 
confer with them generally and ascertain their 
opinions on contemplated changes and reforms ; to 
collect information, political and commercial, which 
has been conspicuously neglected in late years — 
particularly in the autumn of 1898, when the collapse 
of the so-called reformers took place, and in the 
spring of 1900, when the Boxer movement broke out ; 
and the Chinese Secretary should be relieved of 
the drudgery of verbal interpreting and translating, 
which could be done by an assistant under the 
former's supervision. It is desirable that a Com- 
mercial Attache should be appointed, whose duty it 
would be to visit the merchants at the Treaty ports 
throughout China from time to time. He should be 
a thorough business man, and should not be required 
to attend to other than commercial duties. Personal 
interviews and an exchange of opinion viva voce be- 
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tween this officer and those engaged in conducting the 
trade and meeting its requirements would be attended 
with distinct advantages. It is expedient that the 
British Consul-G-eneral at Shanghai should keep in close 
touch with the Viceroy at Nanking on the Yangtsze, 
as the latter is Imperial Commissioner for Trade of all 
the southern ports of China, and should officially visit 
him in a man-of-war once in three months. There is a 
Herculean work waiting to be done, and exceptional 
men are needed to cope with the exceptional difficulties 
of the situation. The ordinary StaflE of the Legation 
cannot successfully grapple with it. The speedy 
abolition of inland taxes and levies on trade would be 
a difficult step to effect in isolated parts of China. It 
might be practicable in and near to the Treaty Ports, 
but in other parts of the country the merchant and the 
trader relieved of paying Ukin would, according to pre- 
vious experience in the matter of " Transit passes,'' be 
boycotted and thus be unable to sell his goods. The 
change must necessarily be very gradual, but in view 
of the general benefit, the fact that there are diffi- 
culties to be surmounted should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the reform being entered upon. 
The time is most opportune for insisting upon the 
gradual abolition of Ukin and inland taxation on trade, 
as well as upon the actual opening-up of the inland 
waterways of China to steam navigation on equal 
terms to all nations. England can do more to help 
in these matters than any other Power, and she still 
enjoys by far the largest share of the trade. The 
removal of Ukin would give freedom of trade to aU 
countries in the largest markets (unopened) in the 
world, and the reform could not fail to bring 
about a great general expansion in exports from 
China. Any expansion in exports would enrich 
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China's industrious and frugal millions, and would 
enable them to buy increasingly of imports from the 
outside world's markets. So soon as hkin is thoroughly 
abolished, foreign trade with China will expand almost 
immeasurably, with substantial advantage to Imperial 
and Provincial revenues, while the internal and inter- 
port trade will also increase commensurately. 

British interests in China and the Far East are 
already stupendous. Hong Kong, small as a dot on 
the ocean, adjacent to the borders of the Chinese 
Empire, afiEords some indication of the possibiUties of 
expansion. The island covers an area of about 
twenty-nine square miles, and was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1841. With its bare granite rocks Hong 
Kong was then wholly unproductive, without trade, 
no roads, and its only inhabitants were a few fisher- 
men. Now it has a substantial trade, good roads, a 
population of some 250,000, and, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of the system — out of date and no 
longer up to the needs of the times — of Crown Colony 
government, which so far as Hong Kong is concerned 
denies the ratepayers any voice in the management 
of the municipal affairs of the city, its shipping 
industry is very extraordinary. In the matter of 
tonnage of vessels, inwards and outwards, it ranks 
higher than Glasgow and is almost on the level of 
Liverpool. According to oflBcial returns for the year 
1899 the figures were: London 29,913,000 tons, 
Liverpool 18,837,000, Hong Kong 18,101,000; while 
Glasgow, next in importance in the United King- 
dom, had only 7,435,000 tons. Dr. E. J. Eitel, in his 
History of the Colony of Hong Kong, on August 2, 
1895, wrote : — 

" The fulcrum of the world's balance of power has 
shifted from the West to the East, from the Mediterranean 
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to the Pacific. ... It requires no prophet's gift to see that 
the politics of the near future centre in the East, and that 
the problems of the Far East will be solved on the Pacific 
main. Contests will be sure to arise, and in these contests 
Hong Kong will be one of the stations most important for 
the general strength of the British Empire. Here, even 
more than in its bearing upon the Asiatic problem, lies the 
real importance of Hong Kong. . . . Hong Kong will yet 
have a prominent place in the future of the British Empire." 

Every nerve should therefore be strained to safe- 
guard our old markets and develop new ones, as 
it is chiefly on its commerce that the maintenance 
of the British Empire depends. All other measures 
suggested here — the reform of inland taxation, the 
real opening-up to steam navigation of China's 
inland waterways, a working agreement between 
Eussia and Great Britain, co-operation between 
America, Germany, Japan and Britain, &c. — will 
count for little if we do not repair the flaws in our 
industrial armour at home, and keep vigilant agents 
of the Empire abroad who will uphold our interests 
unflinchingly in this pre-eminently business age. 
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i6. APPENDIX. 



The Foreign Trade of Ghina^ excluding bullion 
and specie and the inter-port trade, according to the 
Imperial Maritime Customs' Eetums, has aggregated 
as under in millions of taels : — 





Year 






Importa 


Bxports 


Total 


British Bmpire 
Share 




Taels 


Taels 


Taels 


Taels 


1869 


67 


60 


127 


119 


1870 








64 


55 


1 119 


118 


1871 








70 


67 


1 187 


129 


1872 








67 


75 


148 


116 


1873 








67 


69 


187 


112 


1874 








64 


67 


181 


111 


1876 








68 


69 


187 


109 


1876 








70 


81 


151 


117 


1877 








73 


67 


141 


115 


1878 








71 


67 


188 


108 


1879 








82 


72 


155 


120 


1880 








79 


78 


157 


121 


1881 








92 


71 


163 


125 


1882 








78 


67 


145 


109 


1883 








74 


70 


144 


111 


1884 








73 


67 


140 


108 


1885 








88 


65 


158 


117 


1886 








87 


77 


165 


120 


1887 








102 


86 


188 


140 


1888 








125 


92 


217 


168 


1889 








111 


97 


208 


148 


1890 








127 


87 


214 


158 


1891 








134 


101 


235 


169 


1892 








135 


103 


238 


171 


1893 








151 


117 


268 


195 


1894 








162 


128 


290 


204 


1895 








172 


143 


315 


216 


1896 








203 


131 


334 


235 


1897 








203 


164 


366 


237 


1898 








210 


159 


367 


233 


1899 








265 


196 


461 


286 



Note. — The British Empire's share in China's foreign trade in 1899 
was, say, 62 % of the total. 

The Hk. tael may at present be reckoned at about 3«. Id, in British 
money, or, say, Hk. taels 6^ per £ sterling. The figures in this and 
following tables have been arrived at as follows : each 500,000 and over 
has been reckoned as 1,000,000, while under 500,000 the figures have 
been omitted. 
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The Foreign Trade of Japan^ excluding bullion 
and specie, according to Official Eetums has aggre- 
gated as under in millions of yen : — 



Year 


Imports 


ExportB 


Total 




Yen 


Yen 


Yen 


1869 .... 


13 


21 


34 


1870 . 








15 


84 


49 


1871 . 








18 


22 


40 


1872 . 








17 


26 


43 


1873 . 








21 


28 


49 


1874 . 








19 


28 


42 


1875 . 








18 


80 


48 


1876 . 








27 


24 


51 


1877 . 








28 


27 


50 


1878 . 








26 


88 


59 


1879 . 








29 


87 


66 


1880 . 








29 


41 


70 


1881 . 








38 


85 


68 


1882 . 








39 


88 


72 


1888 . 








39 


82 


71 


1884 . 








84 


82 


66 


1885 . 








87 


88 


70 


1886 . 








49 


88 


87 


1887 . 








52 


52 


104 


1888 . 








66 


66 


132 


1889 . 








70 


66 


186 


1890 . 








57 


82 


189 


1891 . 








80 


64 


144 


1892 . 








91 


76 


167 


1898 . 








91 


89 


180 


1894 . 








118 


122 


285 


1895 . 








136 


129 


265 


1896 . 








118 


172 


290 


1897 . 








163 


219 


382 


1898 . 








166 


276 


442 


1899 . 








215 


220 


485 



The yen may now be reckoned as equal to 2«. O^d, in English money. 
In 1870 it was, say, 4«. ^d. 
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Imports and Exports of Merchandise into and 
from British India, excluding Government stores and 
treasure, in millions of rupees : — 



Year 






Imports 


Exports 


Total 






Rupees 


Rupees 


Rupees 


1869 .... 


869 


581 


890 


1870 . 








829 


525 


854 


1871 . 








888 


668 


886 


1872 . 








808 


682 


940 


1878 . 








806 


652 1 


867 


1874 . 








816 


660 ; 


866 


1876 . 








846 


668 


909 


1876 . 








871 


680 


951 


1877 . 








864 


610 


964 


1878 . 








898 


662 


1045 


1879 . 








866 


609 


966 


1880 . 








897 


672 


1069 


1881 . 








608 


745 


1248 


1882 . 








470 


819 


1289 


1883 . 








500 


884 


1884 


1884 . 








527 


881 1 


1408 


1886 . 








681 


882 i 


1863 


1886 . 








518 


888 


1356 


1887 . 








587 


884 


1461 


1888 . 








624 


905 


1529 


1889 . 








666 


970 


1636 


1890 . 








666 


1034 


1700 


1891 . 








690 


1001 


1692 


1892 . 








666 


1080 


1746 


1898 . 








626 


1065 


1691 


1894 . 








740 


1064 


1804 


1896 . 








702 


1088 


1790 


1896 . 








698 


1143 


1836 


1897 . 








718 


1089 


1757 


1898 . 








698 


975 


1668 


1899 . 








684 


1127 


1811 



The rupee may now be reckoned as equal to 1^. 4^. in English money. 
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The revenue derived from foreign merchandise in 
millions of Haikwan taels collected by the Imperial 
Maritime Customs for the following years has been 
as under. The figures have been taken from the 
Returns of China's Trade, published by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Inspectorate-General of 
Customs : — 



^.y 



Year 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 



Hk. Taels 






About 


10 


at 


6». ^d. 


= 


£3,000,000 


14 


»> 


58, 9id, 


= 


£4,000,000 


. 22 


» 


58. 2id. 


^ 


£6,000,000 


24 


)) 


48. lid. 


s 


£6,000,000 


23 


»» 


48. 4\d. 


= 


£6,000,000 


. 22 


>» 


3«. ll\d. 


= 


£4,000,000 


23 


» 


Bs. 2|^. 


= 


£4,000,000 


21 


» 


3». Sid. 


= 


£3,000,000 


23 


»> 


3a. 4d. 


= 


£4,000,000 


23 


»> 


28. ll^d. 


« 


£3,000,000 


23 


») 


28. lOld. 


^ 


£3,000,000 


27 


»> 


3«. Oid. 


= 


£4,000,000 



PRINTRD BY 

spornswooDE and co. ltd., nkw-strkkt square i^/t £ 
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3 2044 024 416 281 
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